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FOREWORD 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  this  brochure  to 
place  before  the  public  in  question  and  answer  form  the 
theory  and  conclusions  of  the  Technocratsi. 

If  Technocracy  is  to  become  something  more  than  a 
subject  of  debate,  the  general  public  must  become  familiar 
with  its  postulates  and  absorb  into  its  thinking  and  doing 
the  many  new  terms  and  scientific  formulas  which  are  a 
part  of  technological  deductions. 

The  public  prints  bristle  with  misleading  sensational  and 
sometimes  amusing  misconceptions  of  Technocracy  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  promote  straight  thinking 
and  straight  talking  on  the  subject. 

To  live.  Technocracy  must  withstand  the  bitter  and 
determined  attack  of  entrenched  forces  and  justly  so  for 
if  the  theory  is  right  and  its  proponents  steadfast,  no 
amount  of  editorial  bludgeoning  can  annihilate  it. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  age  of  the  Frankenstein  monster  is  here  —  the 
super-machine,  the  robot,  that  can  do  the  work  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  Shall  this  machine  starve 
and  crush  out  the  lives  of  men  by  millions  in  this  country? 
Or  shall  it  be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  men,  giving  them 
leisure,  abundance,  comforts  and  happiness? 

That  is  the  problem  that  Technocracy  seeks  to  solve 
in  the  interests  of  human  welfare.  It  believes  that  the 
man  who  made  the  machine  can  be  made  the  master  of 
that  machine. 

While  the  machine  seems  to  have  conquered  man  for 
the  moment,  throwing  over  twelve  million  men  out  of 
work  in  the  last  few  years,  Technocracy  comes  into  the 
field  of  human  affairs  and  points  out  the  way  for  subordi' 
nating  the  machine  to  the  service  of  man.  The  plan  which 
is  proposed  by  an  association  of  industrial  and  mechanical 
engineers  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City,  is 
the  equivalent  of  an  entirely  new  economic  and  social 
system.  It  is  modem  science  speaking  in  the  terms  of 
humanism  instead  of  mechanism.  It  has  been  called  the 
greatest  theme  or  story  since  the  World  War.. 

Here  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  this  great  subject  told  in 
\the  form  of  a  catechism,  of  questions  and  answers  that 
will  enable  anyone  to  quickly  grasp  the  meaning  and 
essential  principles  of  Technocracy. 


(l)    Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
TECHNOCRACY? 

A.  It  is  d^ved^  from  two  Greek  foots — "techne" 
meaning  art,  craft,  or  skill,  and  "cratos,*'  power, 
or  strength.  The  combined  word  means  ^^the 
power  of  skill,"  or  "rule  by  the  technologists.'* 
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(2)  Q.  Does  Technocracy  relate  in  any  way  to  Auto- 

cracy? 

A.  Literally  ''Autocracy"  means  ''rule  by  a  self-ap' 
pointed  individual  or  group,"  but  the  general 
conception  of  the  word  is  "rule  by  despotism," 
lending  itself  to  shading  of  meaning  from  ques- 
tionable intentions  of  those  in  power  down  to 
despotism  of  an  avaricious  monarch.  Techno' 
cracy  means  "rule  (or  management)  by  technol' 
ogists,"  or  those  who  have  enough  technical  skill 
to  plan  and  operate  such  a  ponderous  institution 
as  this  nation. 

(3)  Q.  Is  it  not  apt  to  lead  to  a  dictatorship,   which 

would  virtually  be  autocracy? 

A.  The  group  known  as  "Technocrats"  have  not  in- 
timated that  they  have  worked  out  any  scheme 
of  management  to  impose  on  the  people.  So  far 
their  attitude  has  been:  "Here  are  the  facts,  do 
what  you  can  with  them,"  showing  a  spirit  of 
democracy,  or  rule  by  the  people. 

(4)  Q.   Is  Technocracy  a  form  of  Communism? 

A.  Wayne  W.  Parrish,  in  an  article  entitled  "Tech- 
nocracy's Question,"  appearing  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  New  Outlook,  says:  .  .  .  "Commun- 
ism, Fascism,  Socialism,  and  other  political  sys- 
tems are  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  a  new  state  of  civilization."  There- 
fore, it  can  be  seen  that  Technocracy  is  none  of 
these  political  "isms"  in  disguise. 

(5)  Q.  What   would   constitute  a  man's   wages  under 

Technocracy? 

A.  The  Technocrats  have  not  publicly  discussed  the 
"wage    system"    as    such.     However,    Jefferson 
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Chase,  discussing  the  Technocrats  in  his  article, 
"Wanted:  An  American  N.  E.  P."  (New  Eco- 
nomic Policy)  in  the  December  (1932)  Vanity 
Fair,  says:  ''They  propose  that  every  able-bodied 
adult  between  the  ages  of  twentyfive  and  forty- 
five  shall  sign  a  contract  with  the  nation's  tech' 
nological  operating  staff,  calling  for  the  delivery 
by  said  adult  of  the  equivalent  of  four  hours  of 
labor  two  days  a  week.  This,  they  say,  would 
be  enough  to  run  the  country  on  the  basis  of  our 
present  equipment,  so  as  to  give  every  family  in 
America  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  income  of 
$20,000/' 

(6)  Q.  Will  this  income  standard  be  established  soon? 

A.  That  will  depend  entirely  upon  how  quickly 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and  at  least  a  majority  of  the  states. 

(7)  Q.   Will  a  Constitutional  amendment  be  required  to 

put  this  system  into  operation? 

A.  A  beginning  can  be  made  by  national  and  state 
legislation,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  will  be  proposed  when  national 
sentiment  and  education  of  the  people  and  varied 
interests  involved  to  a  degree  will  insure  ratifi- 
cation of  such  an  amendment. 

(8)  Q.  How  can  Technocracy  be  put  into  o{>eration  at 

the  earliest  possible  date? 

A.  By  voluntary  co-operation  between  labor  and 
capital. 

(9)  Q.   Is  there  any  prospect  of  such  co-operative  ac- 

tion at  an  early  date? 

A.  Yes.  Large  corporations,  such  as  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Standard  Oil,  and 


others  have  adopted  the  five-day  week,  six-hour 
day.  Still  others  are  shortening  hours  gradually, 
and  putting  on  additional  men  as  fast  as  possible. 
It  is  estimated  that  3,000,000  people  are  now  em- 
ployed  on  this  plan  who  would  otherwise  be  un- 
employed. Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  speaking  before  members 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  is  reported  by  Associated  Press 
on  December  28,  1932,  as  saying:  ''The  solu- 
tion of  our  problem  lies  in  the  direction  of  assur- 
ance of  employment  over  a  long  period,  meas- 
ured by  the  income  of  a  year,  rather  than  by  a 
rate  of  wages  per  hour,  per  week,  or  per  month. 
....  If  we  could  look  forward  to  the  time,  and  it 
has  been  accomplished  in  some  industries,  when 
every  man  and  woman  would  have  a  senrice  to 
perform  and  in  return  would  receive  assurance 
of  a  minimum  compensation  per  year,  .  .  .  the 
uncertainty  of  continuity  of  employment  would 
be  diminished.  ..."  (For  further  details  re- 
garding the  plan  proposed  by  Gerard  Swope,  see 
book,  ''The  Swope  Plan,'"*  by  Gerard  Swope, 
published  in  1931). 

(10)  Q.   Is    thi^    voluntary    co-operation    real    Techno- 

cracy? 

A.  No.  It  is  only  an  approach  to  it.  Real  Tech- 
nocracy implies  higher  wages  than  now  paid, 
much  shorter  hours,  and  a  currency  or  financial 
system  that  will  be  permanently  safe. 

(11)  Q.   Would  thi5  currency  be  good  for  all  purposes? 

A.  This  proposed  currency  is  designed  to  be  good 
for  all  purposes  for  which  we  now  use  money, 
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except  hoarding  and  the  accumulation  of  interest. 
Jefferson  Chase,  in  his  article:  ''Wanted:  An 
American  N.  E..  P."  (New  Economic  Policy), 
which  appeared  in  the  December  (1932)  Vanity- 
Fair,  states:  ''The  currency  would  be  equally 
divided  among  the  population,  not  because  they 
believe  in  equality,  but  because  it  would  require 
too  much  energy  to  work  out  the  theoretical 
value  of  every  individual  in  a  system  where 
wealth  is  produced  by  machinery."  Therefore, 
it  can  be  seen  that  with  such  a  distribution  there 
would  be  no  incentive  for  borrov.ing,  and  there- 
fore there  would  be  no  "interest.""  It  is  further 
proposed  to  put  a  time  limit  on  this  currency, 
thus  automatically  making  it  invalid  after  a 
period  of  time. 

(12)  Q.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  such  a  currency  be- 

ing issued  in  the  near  future? 
A.  Yes.  Trading  scrip  in  use  by  numerous  cO'Opcr' 
ative  barter  groups  throughout  the  United  States 
— Astoria,  Oregon;  Seattle,  Washington;  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois;  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio;  and  various 
small  groups  in  Los  Angeles, — afford  the  tests 
for  such  "energy-backed"'  currency.  Although 
none  of  these  groups  are  now  using  scrip  exactly 
like  the  "Technocratic  money/'  they  have  all 
worked  out,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  a  medium 
of  exchange  backed  by  commodities  on  hand  and 
productive  labor  units. 

(13)  Q.  Upon  what  are  these  calculations  of  short  hours 

based? 

A.  Upon  "The  Energy  Survey  of  North  America" 
made  by  the  Technocrats  over  a  period  of  twelve 
years. 
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(14)  Q.   Would  there  be  any  age  limit  on  workers  un- 

der the  Technocratic  System? 

A.  Yes.  (See  answer  to  Question  Number  ^.)  Per- 
sons from  twentyfive  to  fortyfive  years  of  age 
would  be  expected  to  perform  all  machine  work 
or  hand  labor  that  would  be  required. 

(15)  Q.  How   about  people  under   twenty-five   or  over 


forty-fi 
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A.  While  the  Technocrats  have  not  given  out  in- 
terviews or  expressed  opinions  publicly  on  this 
subject,  it  is  generally  understood  that  tho^^  un- 
der twenty-five  are  the  future  supply  of  human 
energy,  while  those  over  forty-five  have  earned 
their  right  to  leisure. 

(16)  Q.  How  could  this  youth  and  age  assurance  fund 

be  provided? 

A.  Undoubtedly  by  an  insurance  fund  chargeable 
to  industry. 

(17)  Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  Technocracy? 

A.  The  ''Energy  Survey  of  North  America/'  begun 
twelve  years  ago  in  Columbia  University's  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Engineering,  by  Charles 
P..  Steinmetz,  electrical  wizard;  Bassctt  Jones, 
electrical  engineer;  the  late  Thorstein  Veblen, 
economist;  Frederick  Lee  Ackerman,  architect; 
Dr.  Richard  Tolman  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  Howard  Scott,  the  i^roup 
working  as  ''guests''  of  Professor  Walter  Rau- 
tenshauch,  head  of  that  department. 

(18)  Q.   What  is  its  nature  and  scope? 

A.  It  was  purely  a  technological  analysis  of  the 
forces  which  condition  our  economic  structure. 
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(19)  Q.   Was  it  made  in  the  interest  of  corporation  pro- 

fits, wages  or  prices? 

A.   No.     It  concerned  itself  with  quantitative  prO' 
ductiveness  of  the  men  and  resources  of  this  con' 
tinent  as  well  as  the  energy  consumed  by  those 
engaged  in  this  social  and  economic  activity. 

(20)  Q.  What  sources  of  information  did  the  Techno- 

crats use? 

A.  Records  of  industrial  establishments,  corporation 
reports,  price  indices,  trade  association  data, 
State  and  Federal  sources. 

(21)  Q.  How  did  the  Technocrats  compute  the  actual 

statistics  of  how  much  labor  is  done  by  man, 
and  how  much  by  machine,  and  the  speed  at 
which  man  is  being  replaced  by  the  machine? 

A.  Harry  E.  Pierson,  B.  S.,  Columbia  University, 
now  connected  with  the  American  Society  of 
Technocracy,  Los  Angeles,  who  assisted  in  some 
of  the  chart  work  at  Columbia,  states:  "The 
actual  methods  that  Technocracy  uses  in  its  meas- 
urement of  work  and  mechanical  energy  have 
not  been  announced.  Some  reference  has  been 
made,  however,  to  Howard  Scott's  important 
contribution,  '"The  Theory  of  Energy  Determi- 
nants.''  Experts  have  lauded  Scott's  work  as 
that  of  a  genius,  so  the  methods  used  by  Tech- 
nocracy have  at  least  authoritative  approval." 

(22)  Q.  How   wide   was  its   range,   that   is,   how   many 

communities  or  lines  of  work  did  it  cover? 

A.  It  is  said  to  have  covered  three  thousand  indu3' 
trial  productions  and  activities. 
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(23)  Q.  Was  it  intended  to  present  a  chart  picture  of 
our  industrial  civilization? 

A.  Exactly  that  say  those  who  have  interviewed 
members  of  this  group,  and  it  was  their  inten^ 
tion   to   depict   this   situation   without  personal 

(24)  Q.  What  are  the  results  of  this  inquiry? 

A.  In  the  light  that  Technocracy  has  not  begun  to 
tunction  nothing  but  a  sketch  has  been  pre- 
sented, but  this  outline  is  sufficient  to  prompt 
the  thoughful  employer  or  worker  to  seek  an 
accurate  gauge  of  his  social  relationships. 

(25)  Q.   What  is  the  most  outstanding  fact  shown  by 

these  uidustrial  charts? 

A.  The  disruption  of  the  relation  of  human  energy 
expressed  in  a  product,  when  this  energy  is  trans- 
lated through  a  machine  of  man's  own  invention. 

(26)  Q.  Did  the  charts  forecast  the  present  depression? 
A.  Yes.     The  picture  was  so  complete,  Wayne  W 

Farnsh  stated  in  his  article  entitled,  "What  Is 
Techiiocracy?"  in  the  New  Outlook  for  Novem- 
•  ?^^'  ^''^^  "^^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^^'•'^h  was  taking  form  in 
1920  our  present  depression  was  clearly  discern- 
ible, except  that  Technocracy  had  the  cra^h  be- 
ginning in  1930  instead  of  1929.  an  error  of 
about  six  months. 

(27)  Q.  What  was  the  deduction  then  made? 

A.  That  we  are  practically  at  the  end  of  an  era  of 
unhampered   expansion   in    production,   without 
understanding  the  difficulty  of  social  repurchase. 
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(28)  Q.  Were  the  facts  published  at  that  time? 

A.  No.  Publication  of  such  facts  would  have 
brought  criticism  at  that  time. 

(29)  Q.  Why  do  Technocrats   regard  this   as  the  first 

great  change  in  human  relations? 
A.  Because  the  relative  rate  of  energy  transversion 
and  energy  consumption  is  now  so  different  from 
that  of  society  100  year  ago  that  it  requires  a 
fundamental  change  of  terminology,  system,  and 
methods  of  thinking. 

(30)  Q.  Is  it  possible  to  change  an  entire  people's  meth- 

od of  thinking  in  a  day,  so  to  speak? 

A.  No.  However,  according  to  press  dispatches 
eminating  from  the  Technocrats,  the  purpose  for 
releasing  these  startling  discoveries  and  deduc 
tions  at  this  time,  is  to  awaken  the  American 
people  to  existing  conditions  in  order  that  they 
may  "reorient"'  themselves  to  the  new  order. 

(31)  Q.  What  is  the  basic  idea  underlying  Technocracy? 

A.  To  properly  adjust  man  to  his  own  technological 
developments. 

(32)  Q.  What  must  the  individual  learn  in  order  to  ad- 

just himself  to  Technocracy? 

A.  Time  efficiency,  adaptation  of  machines  and  ma^ 
terials,  and  adjustment  of  the  man  to  his  job. 

(33)  Q.  Does    this    mean  that   every  man,   even   those 

tending  machines,  nuist  become  in  some  degree 
an  engineer? 

A.  It  means  that  those  who  take  part  in  production 
must  know  in  what  manner  that  production  func- 
tions. 
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(34)  Q.  Is   Technocracy   the    same   as   "efficiency   engi- 

neering"? 

A.  No,  because  ''efficiency  engineering"*  was  used 
to  drive  men  to  the  Hmit  of  human  endurance, 
whereas  Technocracy  drives  machinery  to  the 
hmit  of  capacity  and  conserves  human  energy. 

(35)  Q.  Does    this    require    a    new    definition    of    "effi- 

ciency"? 

A.  Yes.  This  new  social  efficiency  means  wearing 
out  machinery  and  saving  humanity. 

(36)  Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  "static  period"  of  hu- 

man society? 

A.  The  seven  thousand  years  previous  to  1800  A.D. 
when  all  work  was  performed  by  human  labor, 
and  extending  back  two  hundred  thousand  years 
covering  man's  existence  on  this  planet. 

(37)  Q.  What  is  the  dynamic  period? 

A.  It  is  the  period  since  steam,  mechanical,  and  elec' 
trical  power  has  revolutionized  all  human  affairs 
beginning  about  1800  with  an  accelerated  stim- 
ulus since  1900. 

(38)  Q.  What  is  the  relative  consumption  of  products 

in  the  static  and  dynamic  eras? 

A.  In  an  article,  ''Toward  Technocracy"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  (1932)  issue  of  Living 
Age,  Howard  Scott  states:  "One  hundred  years 
ago  in  these  United  States  we  consumed  less  than 
75  trillion  British  Thermal  Units  (B.T..U.)  of 
extraneous  energy  per  annum,  whereas  in  1929 
we  consumed  approximately  27,000  trillion 
B.T.U.  an  increase  of  353  fold  in  the  century. 
Our  energy  consumed  now  exceeds  150,000  kilc 
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gramme  calories  per  capita  per  day:  whereas  in 
the  year  1800  our  consumption  of  extraneous 
energy  was  probably  not  less  than  1600  or  more 
than  2000  kilogramme  calories  per  day." 

(39)  Q.  Would  Technocracy  still  further  stimulate  con- 

suming power? 

A.  Undoubtedly  it  would,  to  an  enormous  extent 
not  let  computed. 

(40)  Q.  Does  "consuming  power"  necessarily  mean  hu- 

man happiness? 

A.  Yes.  Because  it  enables  the  masses  to  have  an 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  some  of 
the  luxuries  which  make  up  the  American  stand- 
ard  of  living,  as  well  as  leisure  time  in  which  to 
enjoy  life  and  improve  oneself. 

(41)  Q.  Has  Technocracy  any  ethical  principle? 

A.  Yes,  the  highest  possible  degree  of  human  wel' 
fare  or  ''humanism." 

(42)  Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  humanism  where  man  is 

merely  the  tender  of  a  machine  with  hardly  any 
possibility  of  variety  of  action  or  initiative? 

A.  Yes,  by  instilling  the  idea  that  man  is  controll- 
ing the  machine  and  working  out  high  produc- 
tion for  human  needs. 

(43)  Q.  Even  if  this  mental  attitude  is  attained,  is  not 

the  unit  of  production  of  the  mechanistic  sys- 
tem depressing? 

A.  No..  If  a  man  knows  that  the  machine  gives  him 
leisure  he  can  easily  see  that  he  can  use  this 
saved  energy  for  recreation. 
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(44)  Q.  Will  there  be  any  chance  for  the  man  tending 
the  machine  to  become  an  engineer  or  techni- 
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cian 

A.  His  social  training  up  to  twentyfive  years  as- 
sures every  member  of  Technology  of  the  full' 
est  enjoyment  of  his  powers,  be  they  engineering 
or  artistic. 

(45)  Q.  Have  we  enough  engineers  and  skilled  machine 

men  to  soon  put  into  operation  such  a  system 
as  Technocracy? 

A.  There  are  said  to  be  in  United  States  300,000 
industrial  engineers  and  technically  trained  men, 
and  more  than  4,000,000  partially  trained  and 
functionally  capable  of  operating  the  greatest 
equipment  ever  at  the  disposal  of  man. 

(46)  Q.  To  what  extent  ha5  the  machine  age,  since  the 

steam  engine's  invention  (about  1800)  affected 
the  population  of  the  world? 

A.  Howard  Scott  states  in  an  article,  ''Toward  Tech' 
nocracy,"  published  in  Living  Age  for  Decern' 
ber  (1932) :  "During  the  200,000  years  prior  to 
1800  the  biological  progression  of  man,  in  his 
struggle  for  subsistence  on  this  earth,  had  ad' 
vanced  so  far  that  the  total  population  of  the 
earth  reached  the  approximate  number  of  850,' 
000,000.  During  the  subsequent  132  years  world 
population  has  attained  the  heights  thit  it  now 
exceeds  1,800,000,000;  in  other  words,  the  popu' 
lation  increase  in  the  human  species  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  social  introduction  of  tech' 
nology  procedures." 
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(47)  Q.  Is  there  a  danger  of  overpopulation  if  Techno- 

cracy should  be  adopted  throughout  the  world? 
A.  Not  if  scientific  methods    of    land  fertilization 
and  other  production  processes  kept  pace. 

(48)  Q.  Does  not  this  sound  very  much  like  the  mllle- 

nium  prophesied  by  theologists? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  Mankind  is  now  proceeding  on 
a  ''compass  course''  toward  new  harbors,  and  has 
learned  not  to  expect  miracles. 

(49)  Q.  What  is  Technocracy's  ratio  of  production  over 

the  manpower  of  previous  ages? 
A.  In  the  New  Outlook  for  December,  Wayne  W. 
Parrish  stated  in  his  article  ''Technocracy's 
Question,"  that  Technocrats  have  found  the  ratio 
of  production  of  man  has  increased  9  million, 
but  in  the  last  30  years,  8,766,000  has  appeared. 

(50)  Q.  How  did  the  Technocrats  compute  this? 

A.  (See  Question  Number  21.)  It  is  believed  that 
Scott  used  methods  embodied  in  his  "Theory  of 
Energy  Determinants"  in  order  to  arrive  at  these 
conclusions. 

(51)  Q.  If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  Technocracy, 

how  would  this  affect  our  political,  commercial, 
and  industrial  status  among  the  nations  of  the 
world? 

A.  Wayne  W.  Parrish,  quoting  Howard  Scott  in 
"Technocracy's  Question"  published  in  the  De^ 
cember  (1932)  New  Outlook,  says:  "North 
America  would  barricade  itself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  provide  a  large  population  with  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  has  ever  been 
known."     Only  at  such   a  time  as  this  would 
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take  place  can  one  predict  the  attitude  of  other 
nations  toward  such  procedure. 

(52)  Q.   What  are  some  of  the  other  tenets  of  Techno- 

cracy? 

A.  There  are  many,  some  being:  (1)  That  we  must 
disregard  our  present  price  system  and  substitute 
a  currency  based  on  energy  used  in  production; 
(2)  That  we  must  disregard  all  previous  eco- 
nomic  theories  and  social  philosophies;  (3)  That 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
today  possessing  the  variety  and  volume  of  nat- 
ural resources,  the  equipment  and  scientifically 
trained  personnel  necessary  to  set  up  and  place 
in  successful  operation  a  technological  social 
order. 

(53)  Q.  If  Technocracy  is  adopted  will  it  not  require 

an  entirely  new  social  theory  to  be  built  up  as 
well  as  a  new  technological  system? 

A.  Yes.  (See  foregoing  question.)  Scott  says  em- 
phatically that  ''we  must  disregard  all  previous 
economic  theories  and  social  philosophies,"  which 
means  that  we  must  change  the  structure  of  our 
beliefs. 

(54)  Q.  Would  not  this  mean  a  social  revolution? 

A.  Howard  Scott,  in  a  speech  given  before  the  stU' 
dents  of  Ohio  University'  recently,  said:  ''There 
must  be  a  planned  social  revolution,  or  the  unem- 
ployed masses  will  rise  and  plunge  the  nation 
into  chaos,"  and  went  further  to  predict  that  the 
social  revolution  would  be  led  by  the  capitalists 
who  realise  that  they  will  be  unable  to  profit  on 
their  investments  under  the  present  price  system. 
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I  (55)  Q.   Are  the  people  of  United  States  sufficiently  ed- 
ucated to  accept  and  use  Technocracy? 

A.  This  can  best  be  answered  by  future  historians. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  practically  every  adult 
recognises  the  power  of  existing  machinery  and 
the  technological  advances,  and  this  in  itself  im- 
plies the  ability  to  enjoy  the  products.  It  is  up- 
on  this  understanding  and  appreciation  that 
Technocratic  education  must  build. 

(56)  Q.  Will  not  an  educational  process  be  too  slow  in 

view  of  the  present  emergency? 

A.  The  emergency  will  tend  to  accelerate  this  edu- 
cational process,  as  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  eager  for  a  remedy. 

(57)  Q.  Will  it  not  require  decades  to  bring  the  fruits 

of  Technocracy  to  the  public? 

A.  That  rests  entirely  with  the  public  itself. 

(58)  Q.  Will  not  Technocracy  require  a   new  kind  of 

statesmanship  in  this  country? 

A.  The  Technocrats  have  not  publicly  committed 
themselves  on  political  issues.  However,  in  their 
mention  of  ''management  by  technologists'**  it  can 
be  inferred  that  political  statesmanship  must 
make  way  for  social  and  economic  statesmanship. 

(59)  Q.   Instead  of  starting  off  on  untried  Technocracy, 

would   it   not   be   better   to   "get   back   to   nor- 
malcy?" 

A.  In  an  editorial  comment  introducing  Howard 
Scott's  article  in  Living  Age  for  December,  1932, 
we  find  the  statement:  ''Technocracy  estimates 
that  so  many  technological  improvements  have 
been  made  since  1929  that  a  return  to  the  level 
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of  production  reached  in  that  year  would  give 
loKs  to  only  55  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  since." 

(60)  Q.   Will  it  not  require  a  national  educational  cam- 

paign to  get  people  accustomed  to  the  new  idea 
of  energy  as  the  proper  measure  of  human  la- 
bor and  wealth? 

A.  Yes.    (See  answer  Number  5')).. 

(61)  Q.  Have  not  social  economists  foreseen  the  present 

social  and  economic  breakdown  even  before  the 
technicians  developed  the  Technocracy  theory? 

A.  Yes.  The  writings  of  Karl  Marx,  Thorstein  Veb- 
len  and  Stuart  Chase  show  that  these  men  fore- 
saw what  the  Technocrats  have  graphically 
shown.  At  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
this  group,  Thorstein  Veblen  published  "The 
Engineers  and  the  Price  System''  which  un- 
doubtedly inspired  much  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
Technocrats.  (For  a  list  of  these  socio-economic 
books,  see  Appendix  .  .  .  Also  the  subjects  of 
"Technological  Evolution,''  or  "Modern  Indus- 
trialism" yield  much  in  the  w^ay  of  scientific  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  periodicals  throughout  the 
past  ten  years). 

(62)  Q.  To  what  is  attributed  the  present  phenomenal 

interest  in  Technocracy? 
A.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  pressure  of  present 
conditions. 

(63)  Q.  Can  Technocracy  be  put  into  effect  soon  enough 

to  bring  us  out  of  the  present  depression,  or 
must  we  adopt  other  methods,  even  if  they  are 
fallacious? 

A.  Every  palliative  for  temporary  relief  or  greater 
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employment  of  larger  numbers  of  people  must 
be 'used  during  the  period  in  which  Technocracy 
is  to  be  discussed,  analyzed,  and  formulated  into 
t  workable  structure  for  the  particular  needs  and 
rr^ircments  of  the  American  people. 

)4)  Q.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  a  country  of  such 
large  area,  scattered  popualtion,  and  diverse  in- 
terests as  United  States  could  quickly  put  into 
operation  such  a  revolutionary  theory  and  sys- 
tem as  Technocracy? 

A.  We  were  organized  and  catapulted"  into  the 
World  War  udth  great  suddenness.  Leading 
Technocratic  engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
we  are  already  in  good  condition  to  make  the  start 
physically;  that  Continental  North  America  pos- 
sesses all  the  essential  qualifications  for  such  a 
mechanism,  sufficient  energy  and  mental  re- 
sources, adequate  water  precipitation,  more  than 
enough  land  of  proper  chemical  stability,  highly- 
developed  technological  facilities,  backed  by  a 
trained  personnel  and  powerful  research  organ- 
izations. 

65)  Q.  If  this  great  program  were  launched  now,  how 
long  would  it  continue  until  it,  too,  broke  down 
as  so  many  empires  and  systems  already  have 
done  in  human  history? 

A.  If  America  should  adopt  this  system  now.  Tech- 
nocrats calculate  that  our  present  human  and 
material  resources  are  entirely  sufficient  to  as- 
sure the  countenance  of  a  high  energy  standard 
of  livelihood  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 
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(66)  Q.  Is   there  any  other  nation  or  continent  that  is 

better  fitted  to  put  into  practice  such  a  system 
as  Technocracy? 

A.  In  his  article  ''Toward  Technocracy""  which  ap- 
peared in  Living  Age  for  December,  1932,  How- 
ard Scott  says:  ''  .  .  .  Now  there  is  but  one  con- 
tinental area  that  from  the  standpoint  of  its  geo- 
logical setup,  equipment,  personnel,  and  the  state 
of  its  technology,  is  competent  and  ready  to  in- 
augurate a  new  era  in  the  life  of  man.  Am- 
erica stands  on  the  threshold  of  that  new  era.  .  ." 

(67)  Q.   What    displacements   of   human    labor   by   ma- 

chinery are  the  basis  of  the  Technocrats'  plea 
for  a  new  system? 

A.  They  have  given  us  voluminous  reports  on  this 
subject.     Among  their  findings  are: 

The  ancient  miller  ground  about  a  barrel  of 
flour  per  day  by  his  own  labor  with  two  crude 
milling  stones.  A  modern  flour  mill  produces 
30,000  barrels  of  superior  flour  per  day  per  man 
in  a  much  shorter  day,  making  the  ratio  of  man- 
power to  machine  power,  1  to  30,000. 

The  old  tmie  pig  iron  maker  used  to  produce 
25  tons  of  pig  iron  a  year.  Modern  methods 
enable  one  man  to  produce  4000  tons  a  year.  A 
modern  steel  rolling  mill  photograph  shows  the 
mill  in  full  operation  with  no  man  on  the  floor. 

Under  the  old  hand-work  system  in  cigarette 
making,  the  output  per  day  was  negligible.  Then 
came  the  machine  making  500  a  minute  and  more 
recently  the  machine  that  makes  2500  a  minute. 

In  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  electric 
lamps  one  man  is  now  doing  m  one  hour  as  much 
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as  it  took  him  9000  hours  to  do  as  recently  as 
1914. 

A  new  machine  enables  two  men  to  pick  and 
husk  16  to  18  acres  of  corn  per  day. 

In  road  work  excavation  a  machine  takes  up 
two  to  five  tons  of  earth  in  one  bite,  and  does 
the  work  of  more  than  100  men.  In  farming  on 
level  ground  one  small  crew  of  two  men  can  now 
do  with  tractor  plows  and  harvesting  machinery 
working  one  day  in  spring  and  one  day  in  the 
fall,  what  it  used  to  take  weeks  of  plowing  to 
do  and  large  gangs  of  harvesting  hands.  The 
summer  cultivation  requires  one  man  a  few  hours 
a  week. 

An  automobile  chassis  factory  can  turn  out 
10,000  chasses  in  a  day  with  208  men  inside, 
while  one  man  in  a  control  cab  outside  can  load 
all  the  frames  on  freight  cars  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

An  endless  number  of  other  instances  might  be 
quoted  to  show  how  the  new  super-machinery 
and  robots  are  displacing  men  to  a  degree  that  is 
staggering  to  contemplate. 

(68)  Q.  Will  not  the  depression  tend  to  check  this  in- 
stallation of  super-machines  which  displace  man 
power? 

A.  On  the  contrary.  Machine  installation  has  gone 
on  faster  than  ever  since  1929,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  producing  goods  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  per  article,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
banks  will  often  loan  money  to  a  manufacturer 
for  new  equipment  where  they  would  not  make 
loans  on  what  is  called  ''obsolete"  equipment  and 
based  on  human  labor. 
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(69)  Q.  What  will  be  used  for  a  medium  of  exchange 
under  Technocracy? 

A.  A  currency  based  on  energy  has  been  advocated. 
Jefferson  Chase,  in  his  article  ''Wanted:  An 
American  N.  E.  P."  in  the  December,  1932,  issue 
of  Vanity  Fair,  refers  to  this  matter  saying: 
''They  (The  Technocrats)  propose  to  do  away 
with  a  metal  backed  currency  and  to  substitute 
a  currency  based  on  the  annual  production  of 
energy,  which  should  be  possible  if  the  country  is 
operated  as  a  unit  by  technicians." 

In  an  article  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  Howard  Scott,  namely,  "Technology  Smashes 
the  Price  System,''  published  in  Harpers  Maga- 
2;ine  for  January,  1933,  Scott  argues:  "It  is  a 
fact  that  all  forms  of  energy,  of  whatever  sort, 
may  be  measured  in  units  of  ergs,  joules,  or  cal- 
ories.  That  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
solution  of  the  social  problems  of  our  time  de- 
pends upon  the  recognition  of  this  fact.  A  dol- 
lar may  be  worth — in  buying  power — so  much 
today,  and  more  or  less  tomorrow,  but  a  unit  of 
work  or  heat  is  the  same  in  1900,  1929,  1933,  or 
the  year  2000.  .  .  .  The  largest  and  most  import- 
ant element  in  the  creation  of  physical  wealth  is 
energy." 

Thorwald  Siegfried  of  Los  Angeles,  author  of 
"The  Siegfried  Plan  for  Better  Times,"  published 
m  1931  by  the  Wigwam  Press,  stated  to  one  of 
the  collaborators  of  this  work:  "A  price  system 
based  not  upon  a  commodity  valuation  (gold), 
but  upon  Its  opposite,  the  labor  valuation,  will 
enable  s(Kiety  to  function  perfectly,  as  the  buy- 
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f  insj  power  of  this  sort  of  money  cannot   fluc- 

tuate/' 

Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  economist  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  writes  Siegfried:  ''I 
do  not  recall  that  I  have  seen  any  concrete  pre 
posal  except  yours  whereby  it  might  be  practi- 
cally applied.  Because  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  questions  involved,  your  proposal  is  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  consideration  of  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  stabilization  of  our  me- 
dium of  exchange." 

(70)  Q.  Does  not  a  medium  of  exchange  under  any  sys- 

tem require  reasonable  stability? 

A.  Yes.  The  Technocrats  have  asserted  themselves 
to  the  effect  that  they  believe  nothing  can  be 
more  stable  than  productive  energy. 

(71)  Q.  How  could  energy-backed  money  measure  the 

value  of  labor  and  commodities? 

A.  Thorwald  Siegfried  mentioned  in  answer  to 
Question  69  states:  '*It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
program,  if  any,  the  Technocrats  will  advance= 
However,  a  money  based  upon  a  labor  unit  will 
have  the  ability  to  buy  more  and  more  goods  as 
production  and  distribution  multiplicities  are 
lowered.  Either  wages  will  remain  constant  and 
the  prices  of  goods  will  fall  from  year  to  year, 
or  wages  will  rise  so  that  the  prices  of  goods  will 
remain  somewhat  stationary.  That  does  not 
occur  now  because  our  currency  is  based,  as  the 
Technocrats  say,  on  commodity  valuation  (gold) . 
Therefore,  the  only  place  where  economies  in 
production  and  distribution  can  be  reflected  is  in 
the  excess  goods  which  must  be  piled  up  in  ware- 
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houses,  and  in  excess  profits  which  ate  piled  up 
in  banks.  .  .  .  The  inability  of  banks  to  eat  all 
the  wheat,  to  wear  all  the  clothes,  or  to  drive  all 
the  automobiles  which  comprise  excess,  results  in 
the  blockade  from  which  we  now  suffer.  For 
this  there  is  no  relief  which  does  not  include  the 
abolition  of  the  antiquated  currency  system 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  middle  ages, 
and  substituting  for  it  the  unit  of  measurement 
based  on  productive  labor.'' 

(72)  Q.   Would  Technocracy  do  away  with  installment 
selling,  wholesalers  and  retailers? 

A.  B.  E.  C.  Ballinger,  director  of  public  informa- 
tion,  American  Society  of  Technocracy,  an- 
swered this  question  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  II' 
lustrated  Daily  News,  saying:  ''Wholesaling,  re- 
tailing, and  installment  sales  would  continue  to 
flourish  and  chancre  with  the  eventual  installation 
of  the  eventful  system.  A  much  higher  standard 
of  living  is  within  reason.  Technocracy  contends. 
Facts  and  figures  bring  out  conclusively  how  ma- 
chines turn  out  with  ridiculous  ease  and  at  ex- 
tremely low  cost  the  things  that  people  want.  So 
there  will  be  tremendous  increase  in  distribution 
under  a  system  of  Technocracy;  goods  will  flow 
*  smoothly  and  speedily  from,  producer  to  con- 
sumer. 

'The  retail  trade  will  have  to  shoulder  much 
of  the  distribution  because  people  everywhere 
will  be  consumers.  An  immense  retail  trade  sys- 
tem would  extend  into  inexcessible  places  so  the 
number  of  establishments  would  be  much  great- 
er. Then  there  would  be  a  decided  increase  in 
the  volume  of  goods  distributed  as  machines  kept 
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pouring  out  manufactures  to  be  consumed  by  the 
people/' 

(73)  Q.  How  would  commodities,  such  as  groceries, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  clothing  be  distributed — 
by  private  firms  or  by  the  state? 

A.  Ballinger  states  in  the  foregoing  answer  that  the 
retail  trade,  or  private  firms,  would  have  to  shoul- 
der much  of  the  distribution. 

Will  not  graft,  inefficiency,  dishonesty  and 
crime  be  just  as  prevalent  among  office  holders 
under  Technocracy  as  under  the  present  system? 

Crime  is  largely  the  result  of  poverty  or  the  fear 
of  poverty.  With  temptation  largely  removed, 
it  is  probably  that  aggrandizement  crimes  will  be 
lessened,  but  criminologists  have  found  diseased 
brains  among  the  so-called  criminal  class,  and  no 
"new  system"  can  cure  these  people. 

How  can  we  as  Technocrats,  compete  with 
other  nations  operating  under  capitalism? 

A.  Gold  will  probably  continue  to  be  used  as  inter- 
national  currency  until  Technocracy  becomes  in- 
ternational, which  would  bring  about  the  accept- 
ance of  scientific  currency  universally. 

How  will  the  lazy,  shiftless,  unimaginative 
members  of  society  be  made  to  earn  their  way? 

Vocational  experts  and  psychologists  would  have 
to  solve  this  problem. 

If  a  worker  under  Technocracy  can  earn  the 
equivalent  of  ^20,000  a  year,  why  should  he 
not  decide  to  go  on  an  extended  vacation  until 
all  that  money  is  used  up? 

A.  His  compensation  in  the  form  of  energy  money 
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would  have  a  limited  period  of  value.  It  would 
be  useless  to  save  or  hoard  it.  Technocracy  plans 
to  give  every  worker  a  two  months'  vacation 
yearly. 

(78)  Q.  Did  not  the  editor  of  Iron  Age  prove  that  the 

introduction  of  machinery  had  not  lessened  the 
number  of  employed  in  that  industry? 
A.  We  quote  the  exact  words  of  John  H.  Van  De- 
venter,  editor  of  Iron  Age,  taken  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Record  of  December  19,  1932.  Speak- 
ing of  the  production  of  pig  iron  he  said:  'Tro- 
duction  per  man  was  73.3  tons  (in  1879)  against 
1710  (tons  per  man)  in  1929."  Note  that  pro- 
ductivity  per  man  had  increased  23.2  times  be- 
tween  1879  and  1929..  In  other  words.  Editor 
Van  Deventer  of  Iron  Age  admits  that  one  man, 
today,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  can  do  the 
work  of  23.2  men  in  1879. 

(79)  Q.  Have   not  the  proponents  of  Technocracy  of- 

fered a  number  of  wild  conclusions  not  sup- 
ported by  facts? 

A.  The  original  group  of  Technocrats  are  scientists, 

mathematicians,  biochemists,  and  physicists,  who 

have  given  out  very  meager  information,  all  of 

•     which  is  based    on    charts  of  commodities  and 

prices  covering  100  years  of  commercial  activity. 

(80)  Q,  Why  do  the  Technocrats  have  to  resort  to  sen- 

sationalism to  press  agent  the  story,  if  it  can  be 
proven? 

A.  Those  familiar  with  various  phases  of  publicity 
realize  that  in  a  country  so  large  as  United 
States,  with  a  press  so  overcrowded  with  sensa- 
tional murder  stories  and  gang  wars,  it  takes  a 
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veritable  ''bombsheir'  to  set  the  machinery  of 
the  national  press  into  operation.  At  the  pres- 
ent  time  Howard  Scott  is  receiving  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  for  his  ^'medicine  show"  tactics. 
However,  it  is  for  posterity  to  judge  if  this  move 
is  a  wise  one.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  though, 
that  well-meaning,  but  poorly  informed  parti' 
sans  who  have  been  attracted  to  Technocracy  are 
responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  sensationalism 
and  exaggerated  statements  that  have  been  made. 

(81)  Q.  Why  do  many  of  our  industrial  leaders  daiin 

that  Technocracy  is  a  cloak  for  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, and  Sovietism? 

A.  Our  industrial  leaders  have  been  wrong  before. 
They  were  wrong  in  1929;  and  with  their  pre- 
dictions of  ''prosperity  around  the  comer"*  they 
have  been  wrpng  many  times.  Naturally,  capi' 
talists  and  financiers  see  no  reason  for  a  change, 
but  the  small  business  man,  the  wage  earner,  the 
middle  class,  being  nearer  to  the  hard  realities  of 
life,  are  beginning  to  sense  the  danger. 

(82)  Q.  Why  not  wait  for  our  political  and  Industrial 

leaders,  who  undoubtedly  have  plans  for  read- 
justment, to  set  those  plans  in  motion? 
A.  We  cannot  expect  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  do  any  bet- 
ter than  President  Hoover  was  able  to  do,  with 
the  unbalanced,  bankrupted  outmoded  machine. 
No  industrial  leader,  unless  it  be  Gerard  Swope, 
has  offered  the  vestige  of  an  idea.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  of  them,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  sug- 
gested in  a  radio  talk,  that  the  depression  would 
end  if  we  would  all  go  and  spend  money  for 
what  we  needed! 
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(83)  Q.  Is  not  this  Utopian  view  almost  too  good  tc 
be?  true?  ^ 

A.  The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  to  quote  from 
Howard  Scott,  who  says:  ^^Man  in  his  agelong 
struggle  for  leisure  and  the  elimination  of  toil  is 
now  at  last  confronted  not  only  by  the  possibil^ 
ity,  but  the  probability  of  this  arrival/' 
(84)  Q.  Is  Technocracy  purely  an  American  theory,  or 
has  It  been  borrowed  from  some  European  the- 
ories or  systems? 

A.  The  technological  part  of  Technocracy  has  been 
compiled  on  purely  American  data  in  the  engi- 
neering    department    of    Columbia    University, 
New  York.     The  financial  or  currency  supple' 
ment  to  Technocracy  which    is    proposed,  owes 
some  of  its  ideas  to  European  economists  datincr 
back  to  the  time  of  Adam  Smith. 
(85)  Q.   What  is  the  sociological  basis  for  Technocracy? 
A.  Quoting  from  Howard  Scott  in  his  article  in  the 
December   Living  Age,   ^Toward  Technocracy" 
—^Technocracy  makes  one  basic  postulate:  that 
the  phenomena  involved  in  the  functional  oper- 
ation  of  a  social  mechanism  are  metrical.     It  de- 
fines science  as  the  'methodology  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  most  probable.' '' 

(86)  Q.  Does  Technocracy  intend  that  money  should  be 

abolished? 

A.  No,  but  it  means  that  a  currency  based  on  an 
energy  unit  should  be  substituted. 

(87)  Q.   Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  it  in  one  state 

first  and  see  how  it  works? 
A    We  have  already  built  up  a  continental  mechan- 
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ism  with  all  parts  of  the  area  so  inter-dependent 
on  the  rest  that  any  half-way  or  local  application 
would  not  be  practical  or  effective  in  the  opinion 
of  most  Technocrats. 

(88)  Q.   What  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  application  of 

Technocracy  socially? 

A.  Howard  Scott  answers  this  question  thus:  ''The 
pathway  to  the  new  era  is  blockaded  with  ^11  the 
rifF  raff  of  social  institutions  carried  over  from 
yesterdays'  7000  static  years.'' 

(89)  Q.  By  whom  or  what  method  is  it  proposed  to  poit 

Technocracy  into  operation? 

A.  It  is  proposed  to  let  it  grow  from  within  the 
consciousness  of  the  American  people,  based  on 
its  inherent  rightness  rather  than  to  have  it  ar- 
bitrarily imposed  from  above  at  the  start. 

(90)  Q.   Will  not  Technocracy  do  away  with  advertis- 

ing? 

A.  It  is  very  likely  that  advertising  would  assume 
a  different  form.  The  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  new  products  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary. 

(91)  Q.   Will  or  will  not  Technocracy    do    away  with 

property  rights? 

A.  The  Technocrats  have  not  committed  themselves 
fully  on  this  point,  but  such  a  ''planned  manage- 
ment" as  they  propose  would  undoubtedly  sub- 
ordinate individual  rights  to  social  rights. 

(92)  Q.   In    view    of   the    fact   that    under   our   present 

system  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  is  the  rule, 
can  a  human  society  thrive  by  maintaining  its 
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weaker  members,  instead  of  giving  its  rewards 
to  the  strong? 

A.  The  purpose  of  law  in  human  society  is  to  pro- 1 
tect  the  weak.  Technocracy  would,  of  course, 
do  this.  However,  with  the  unhampered  devel- 
opment  of  science  the  human  race  can  be  so  im- 
proved that  there  will  be  fewer  weaklings  than 
now  exist 

(93)  Q.  What    incentive    does    Technocracy    offer    the 

"inspired"   workers,    that   is,   the  artists,   musi- 
cians, writers,  etc.? 

A.  Technocracy  would  give  the  leisure  and  resources 
for  doing  all  such  things.  Such  work  is  the  re- 
suit  of  creative  instincts  in  man  which  under  the 
present  system  he  has  no  time  to  develop. 

(94)  Q.  How  do  the  Technocrats  compute  the  produc- 

tion of  brain  workers — that  is,  office  workers, 
directors,  managers,  and  inventors? 

A.  Howard  Scott's  ''Theory  of  Energy  Determi' 
nants''  covers  all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  it  is 
reported,  and  takes  into  consideration  the  compu' 
tations  of  both  the  energy  expended  by  brain 
workers,  and  their  relative  value  to  produc 
tion  and  distribution.  Release  of  this  compre- 
hensive work  is  promised  for  May,  it  is  said. 

(95)  Q.  How  would  officious  and  vicious  office  holders 

be  held  in  check? 
A.  While  no  plans  for  government  administration 
have  been  announced,  it  is  natural  to  assume 
that  proper  planning  would  provide  a  system  of 
control  that  would  make  grafting  difficult,  and 
expose  it  almost  immediately  through  the  evidence 
of  inefficiency.    .,. 
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(96)  Q.   If  technology  is  responsible  for  the  breakdown 

of  the  social  structure  in  United  States,  why  are 
countries  of  the  orient  also  faced  with  crises? 
A.  M.  Zimmerman,  economist,  world  traveler,  and 
student  of  the  orient,  answers  in  this  manner: 
''In  the  final  stage  of  capitalism,  the  most  mod' 
em  industrial  countries  as  United  States,  Ger' 
many,  France  and  Great  Britain,  having  depre' 
ciated  their  currencies  (purchasing  power)  ap- 
proximately 60  per  «::ent  have  foolishly  'killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,'  that  is,  their  own 
surplus  production  can  no  longer  find  an  outlet- 
The  orient  is  caught  between  the  inability  of 
these  industrial  nations  to  sell  or  dispose  of  their 
goods  and  their  zeal  for  doing  so.  The  Asiatic 
peoples  are  thrown  between  the  millstones  of  ag- 
gression and  commercial  rivalry  of  the  industrial 
countries."  He  explained  further  that  unless  the 
industrial  countries  purchased  goods  from  the 
orient,  the  orient  in  turn  was  unable  to  make 
purchases  from  the  industrial  countries.  In 
China  alone,  he  stated,  there  are  over  158  mil- 
lion unemployed. 

For  further  data  upon  the  crisis  in  the  orient, 
see  "Survey,"  Volume  145,  September,  1929. 

From  the  findings  of  research  workers  in  this 
field,  we  see,  therefore,  that  the  orient  is  influ- 
enced by  technology  indirectly,  as  technology 
influences  currencies  and  international  trade, 

(97)  Q.  Inasmuch    as    Technocracy    is    concerned  with 

machines    and   their    effect     on     workers,    how 
would   those  now  engaged  in  retail  selling  be 
affected? 
A.  Distribution  is  a  necessary  phase  of  any  indus- 
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trial  system,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  those  now  engaged  in  retail  selling,  having 
equipment  and  knowledge  of  distribution,  would 
contmue  to  act  as  the  final  agents  of  distribu- 
tion. 

(98)  Q.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  chain  mass  retailing  has 

eliminated  100,000  traveling  salesmen  and  75,- 
000  independent  retailers  in  ten  years'  time, 
how  could  Technocracy  remedy  this? 

A.  Technocracy  designates  ''all  adults  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  45''  as  the  workers.  They  have 
stated  many  times  that  they  have  taken  into  con^ 
sideration  in  their  calculations  the  present  un' 
employed.  These  unemployed  and  expropriated 
would,  of  course,  have  places  found  for  them.  It 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  Techno^ 
cracy  advocates  a  working  week  of  the  same 
number  of  hours  we  now  consider  a  working 
day.  Thus  would  these  workers,  as  would  many 
others,  fit  into  the  Technocratic  scheme. 

(99)  Q.   In  view  of  the  fact  that  lower  prices  are  caused 

by  lower  wages,  commodities  sell  for  what  they 
bring.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  elimination  of  in- 
dependent retailers  and  other  wage  earners 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  few  mammoth 
concerns  that  control  chain  stores  and  food  dis- 
tribution, but  it  could  not  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  public  as  a  whole.  Is  this  true? 
A.  Chain  stores  have,  we  have  seen,  defeated  their 
own  purposes  to  a  large  extent  by  throwing 
thousands  of  purchasers  out  of  work,  thus  rob- 
bing them  of  their  purchasing  power.  This  is 
one  of  the  ills  that  Technocratic  management 
hopes  to  eliminate. 
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(100)  Q.  Would   Technocracy   take    away  wealth   piled 
up  by  our  old  families? 

A.  Scott  refers  to  the  wealth  of  United  States  as 
the  debts  of  the  individuals  and  the  government, 
and  states,  in  his  article  ''Toward  Technocracy" 
in  Living  Age  of  December,  1932;  ''All  bonds, 
financial  debentures  and  other  instruments  of 
debt  would  cease  to  exist,  since  they  do  not  have 
one  iota  of  usefulness  in  the  physical  operation 
of  such  an  era  under  technological  control.'' 

Which  means,  "insofar  as  debt-wealth  is  con' 
cerned,  YES/' 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 

The  explanations  and  facts  presented  above  cover  only 
that  part  of  the  plan  of  Technocracy  that  has  been  pre- 
sented thus  far  by  the  leading  Technocratic  authorities. 
The  complete  plan  has  not  yet  been  announced,  perhaps 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been  fully  elaborated  in  all 
its  working  details.  The  final  plan  requires  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  financiers,  industrialists,  white-collar  workers,  and 
laborers,  each  contributing  his  own  problems  and  plans, 
and  making  concessions  where  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare  of  society. 

In  a  sense  it  is  still  an  open  plan,  open  for  additional 
suggestions.  If  YOU  have  an  idea  to  contribute,  send  it 
to  us,  and  in  future  issues  of  this  TECHNOCRACY 
CATECHISM,  we  may  be  able  to  print  it. 
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iGLOSSARY 

Aristotelian— Of  or  pertaining  to  Aristotle,  the  Greek 
philosopher  of  384^322  B.  C.  Aristotle  gave  the  phil^ 
osophic  basis  for  many  present-day  sciences,  such  as 
psychology,  physics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  meteorology 
politics,  and  economics.  The  Technocrats,  in  critici^' 
ing  systems  of  education  assert  that  all  philosophy 
from  that  of  Aristotle  down  should  be  scrapped/' 

Calorie— The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  one  gram  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade. 

Centigrade— (From    Latin,    ^^centum"    a    hundred,    and 
gradus,''  degree.)      Consisting  of  100  degrees  gradu- 
ated  into  a  hundred  divisions  or  equal  parts.     Of  or  es- 
pecially pertaining  to  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

Conservation  of  Energy— The  principle  that  the  total 
energy  of  any  material  system  is  a  quantity  which  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  action  be- 
tween the  parts,  though  it  may  be  transformed  into  any 
of  the  forms  of  energy. 

Dyname— The  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  a 
body  or  system. 

I>ynamic— Of  or  pertaining  to  forces  producing  motion; 
active;  potent;  forceful. 

Dyne— The  unit  of  force  in  the  Centimeter-Gram-Sec- 
ond (C.  G.  S.)  system  of  physical  units;  that  is,  the 
force  which,  acting  on  a  gram  for  a  second,  imparts  to 
it  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second. 

Enterpreneur  Sectionalism — Literally,  "devotion  to  one 
assuming  risks  in  business  or  management."  Evidently 
used  by  the  Technocrats  to  denote  devotion  to  the  capi- 
talistic system  of  business  management. 
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kg-Derived  from  the  Greek  word  for    work.      There- 
fore   a  unit  of  work  or  energy,  being  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  a  dyne  working  through  a  distance  of  a 
Tentimeter  in  the  C.  G.  S.   (Centimeter-Gram-Second) 
system;  or,  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  moving 
a  body  one  centimeter  against  the  force  of  a  dyne. 
Gram  (gramme)-The  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric  sys- 
tem     It  IS  intended  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  in  a 
vacuum  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  water  at  a 
maximum  density.     Equal  to  15.432  grams. 

Kilogramme  (or  kilogram)-A   measure   of    weight 

beins  1000  grams.  , 

feilodvne-A  unit  of  force  equal  to  1000  dynes. 
lilocalorie— 1000  calories  or  "a  great  calorie. 
Headian-The  philosophy  of  George  Wilhelm  Friediich 
SeT  Germany,  1770-1831.    He  dwelt  upon  the  phi  - 
os^phy  of  jurisprudence,  morals,  and  political  mstitu- 
tions.  ^  , 

Toule-A  unit  of  work  or  energy  equal  to  10   ergs,  and 
^    oractkallv  equivalent  to  the  energy  expended  in  one 
second  by  an  electric  current  of  one  ampere  in  a  re- 
sistance of  one  ohm.    One  joule  is  approximately  equal 
to  73 8  foot  pound.     (Named  after  the  English  phsicist, 
James  P.  Joule).. 
Methodolooy-The  science  or  method  of  arrangement; 
'^a  b^nch°of  logic  dealing  with  principles  of  procedure. 

MetHc  System-A  system  of  ^^f^^f^^^^ZT-^'' 
:ilio'nT;:rfof  the  distance  measu^d  on  .he  merid^n 
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units  of  surface,  capacity,  and  weight,  as  square  meters 
and  cubic  meters  and  the  amount  of  weight  (distilled 
water  at  4°  C.)  which  could  be  contained  in  a  metric 
cube.  The  measures  proceed  in  multiples  of  ten  as 
10,  100,  1000,  etc.  ' 

Obsolescence— State  of  becoming  obsolete,  or  state  of 
going  out  of  use. 

Postulate— A  position  or  supposition  assumed  without 
proof  or  one  considered  as  self-evident;- an  essential 
preliminary. 

Pyrrhic  Victory— A  victory  achieved  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pense. A  figure  of  speech  originating  in  the  instance  of 
the  victory  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  over  the  Ro- 
mans in  279  B.  C,  after  which  he  concluded:  "One 
more  such  victory  over  the  Romans  and  we  are  utterly 
undone.'' 

Social  Macrocosm— The  social  total,  or  the  entire  social 
umt. 

Technology— Literally,  '^the  systemaric  handling  of 
skill;"  industrial  science,  especially  pertaining  to  the 
developing  of  tools,  machinery,  and  other  industrial 
facilities. 

Thermal — Of,  or  pertaining  to  heat. 

British  Thermal  Unit  (B.  T.  U.)— A  unit  chosen  for 
the  comparison  or  calculation  of  heat.  The  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  at  or  near  its 
point  of  maximum  density.  (Not  Metric  measure- 
ment) . 

Thermodyn — The  law  that  there  is  no  change  of  tem- 
perature when  a  gas  expands  without  doing  external 
work,  and  without  receiving  or  rejecting  heat. 
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SOCIAL  THEORIES 

Anarchism— Believed  to  have  originated  with  Pierre  Jo- 
seph  Proudhon,  a  French  workman  of  1809-65.  .  .  . 
Anarchism  is  a  system  of  Ufe  without  invasive  rule;  a 
society  made  orderly  by  good  manners  instead  of  law; 
wherein  each  person  shall  contribute  to  the  social  neces- 
saries according  to  ability  and  take  according  to  need. 

Capitalism— An  economic  system  in  which  capital  or 
capitalists  play  the  principal  part;  in  which  one  pos- 
sessing capital  is  the  entrepreneur  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Communism — A  system  of  social  organization  in  which 
goods  are  held  in  common;  common  ownership  of  the 
agents  of  production,  and  equality  of  distribution. 

Fascism — (From  Latin  word  ''fasces"  meaning  a  bundle 
of  rods  having  among  them  an  ax  with  the  blade  pro- 
jecting. An  instrument  of  punishment  under  old 
Roman  rule.  A  symbol  of  the  badge  of  authority.,)  A 
system  of  society  in  which  a  central  authority  plans  and 
directs  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  a  nation; 
oligarchy. 

Marxism— (From  Karl  Marx— 1818-63)— A  sociaHstic 
theory  which,  by  analyzing  capitalistic  production,  pro- 
poses a  plan  leading  out  of  capitalism,  through  socialism, 
into  communism. 

Socialism — A  political  and  economic  theory  of  social  re- 
organization the  essential  feature  of  which  is  govern- 
ment control  of  economic  activities,  to  the  end  that  com- 
petition shall  give  way  to  co-operation  and  that  the  op- 
portunities of  hfe  and  the  rewards  of  labor  shall  be 
equitably  apportioned. 
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:5o\ietism — A  form  of  government  cajried  on  through 
councils,  or  Soviets.  Tliesc  Soviets  are  the  supreme 
local  authorities;  they  consist  of  representatives  chosen 
annually  from  the  citiicnr>\  and  furnish  the  organs  of 
national  government  through  congresses. 


FORMS  OF  SOCIAL  RULE  I 

Anstocrac)' — Rule  by  the  "best.'*'  ' 

Autocracy' — Rule  by  a  self-appointed  body  or  individual. 

Democracy — Rule  by  the  people. 

Plutocracy — Rule  by  the  wealthy.  ' 

Ochlochracy — Rule   by   the    multitude;    sometimes  con*      ! 

strued  as  rule  by  the  mob.  \ 
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